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knocks at your heart, associated as it is with all Manure, in the land of Canaan, which Abraham 
these beautiful impositions of Marpherson ? I bought with the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
could also, with the spirit of an antiquary look for a possession of a burying place. There they 
back into its olden history. I distinctly re- \ buried Abraham, and Sarah, his wife; there 
numbered that it was once the demesne of the they buried Isaac, and Rebecca, his wife ; and 
Danes of Dublin, and that even at this day, its 1 there I buried Leah." The tomb-stones of 



En passant he will furnuh some family histo- 
ries, particularly of the. Caulfields, Vernons, 
and St. Lawrences. 

I offer this notice, Sir, as well that all other 
hobbulers may avoid my track, as that any per- 
son having any documents or traditions touch- 
inhabitants are thought to be distinguishable this grave yard, at Bailybough, however, not iog the same, may communicate them to me. 



by a peculiarity of dialect, derived perhaps being hallowed by any christian respect, have 
from that connexion. I repeated to mynelf, ' been, as 1 understand, frequently carried away, 
or rather to my hobby, (for here I mounted) to supply heart lis and chimney slabs to the 



that in 972 this tract was devastated by the 
most illustrious of the O'Melaghlins, and that 
in 1013 it was agpssi subjected to the visitation 
of the same warlike chieftain, till Sitric and his 
Royal Danes" sorely avenged the invasion 



neighbourhood : and in Cromwell's (not Oli- 
ver's) " Excursions through Ireland," a hu- 
morous anecdote is related of a Jew, who, 
visiting a christian friend in the byewayb of 
Bailybough, found him in the act of repairing 



I enumerated to myself the " divers robberies his house, when, on examining the improve- 
and combustions" which in the feeble reign of ments, he perceived at the fire-place a stone, 
the Second Richard, the noted Mac Geddy which intimated to the astonished Israelite that 
perpetrated in this territory. I recalled the the body of his father was buried in the chim 



singular circumstances which led to his de- 
tection, and, as if 1 had lineally transmigrated 
from his period without the interposition of a 
Lethe, I still thought I beheld him hanging in 
death from the walls of king John's castle, 
within the historic ambit of Trim. 

My reminiscences accompanied me to Clarke 



ney ! ! The ground has been since enclosed 
with a high wall, and is, I am informed, planted 
with trees and shrubs, among which are a few 
tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions. I could 
not, however, obtain admission then, nor since, 
although 1 actually bought two pounds of cho- 
cholate from one, and a gross of pencils from 



bridge, a point of view that cannot be uninter- the only other Jewish patriarch that our metro- 
esting to those who have not the liberty of my I polis can boast, in the hope of bending to my 
roof. The intervening space between tins purpose that stiff-necked generation, 
and Ballybough-bridge, is known by the homely | Though Bailybough sounds not quite so tune- 
epithet of "Mud Island." I am aware that able as lark to shepherd's ear, yet are there 
many antiquaries of high respectability, whom I some records associated with it which would, 
T shall not here name, dissent widely from me | perhaps, be worthy of rescuing from oblivion 



through the intervention of your office ; and I 
do further hereby require that the respective 
noblemen and gentlemen, whose territories 1 
encounter in my course, may be prepaied to 
exhibit all their lions to advantage, and most 
especially to unrol their individual pedigrees and 
achievements to my inquiring eyes. To mv 
Lord of Howth, par excellence, you will, I 
trust, forward a copy of this your Number, 
that he may thenceforth receive, through your 
successive publications, due intimation of my 
approach. 

To each and all I would give the poet* 
warning — 



' A chiefs ftmsa* ye talda' notes, 
An* (kith he'll preot it" 



Snmmpr-HilL 



D. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



Gertrude; a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 
S'vols. poet 8vo. — London: Colburn and 
BentUy. 

These volumes, which are evidently the pro- 
duction of a lady, are written in a light, spark- 
as to the derivation of this epithet; doubtless One particularly is referred to— a.d. 1510, when ling, agreeable style, which carries one on un- 
the subject was well worthy of their deepest John Netterville and John Penqueyt having wearied to the end. They are intended to •)•-- 
lore, and in their grovelling theories they will perpetrated a murder, and stolen from William piet some of the youthful follies and dnrUr 
have it that the cognomen is deduceable from| Dardis, the Vicar of Ardeath, a sheep, of the shades in the character of the somewhat over- 
the marshy fields aud slimy rivulets of this value of eight pence, and committed other praised Henri Qualre, and to present a vi\ iJ 

it V,r\\ IT 1 and M Kol Virl/V hAlfuHAV Sin tVllA Vans An nimiti n_ tUlit onn»_-nr] *1. ^n nrnwt w> A* lin*H 1 A _!_*.. — ~ „ C sL. *U -_ _ A -. A _ .. C m .L- 



■ holy land." Relying, however, on the vene- 
rable M. S. whose authority is upheld by im- 
memorial tradition, and which commences with 
the golden precept in richly illuminated capitals, 

Is Mudeelu, 
In ('luynotielt, 

I give it as my settled dictum, and I trust 



enormities, that shewed they were not born in picture of the then state of manners at the 
times I Court of France. The narrative commences 

«• When Erin's sons were so good or so cold wjfl, a minute description of the wedding of 

As not to be tempted by woman or gold, * .. ., , . e \. . . _. 

.. . . „, ,, , ... . * Henry, then king of Navarre, and a Protest- 

sought sanctuary ,n St. Mary . Abbey ; where- ^ fc th ^ M 

TS A * IT? T" f ,h ^77 0/ «*»&»* of Catherine dc Aledi. is. Thouch 
Bailybough to take charge of the said felons, f .. F . ,. K .. ,, . „ , . . 

.!iu.i!.._ji-i °_n .I.,.- aii_ ' ' harlei the INmtu was nominally the reigninc 



that will set the question at rest for ever, that UU delivered by due cou W of law. The Abbot ^^^.^^^^^^3 
M„J I.lan,! mrf <i eallo.1 heen,i«i> <ho nvinei. Richard Begir. and his monks, sturdily resisted , , .. , , ' . „ 8 T. „ 



Mud Island wasVo called, because the princi- 
pal structures that graced its surface, were of 
the class designated in some Irish Melody as 
the " cotter's mud edifice." I am the more 
anxious to put this opinion upon record, as 
these hovels are now fast disappearing, while the 
name u likely " to cling round it verdantly 
still." 

. BALLVBOLOH. 

The tourist will find a manufactory of vitriol 
at Bailybough; — the liistorian will remember 
that its chapel originally belonged to the regular 
Canons of Gbsndaloch, whose prior had its ad- 
vowson ; — while the churchman will not fail to 
discover that its tithes were " part and parcel 
of the possessions of the monastery of the Vir- 
gin by Dublin." The Jew approaches its village 
with feelings of a more sombre character — for 
in its centre is, perhaps, the only Irish ceme- 
tery of his nation. I here bethought me of the 
devotion with which the Jews are represented 
in the sacred writings, as regarding their burial 
places ; and the last wish of that affection ex- 
pressed with such pathetic simplicity, in the 
entreaty of Jacob, particularly occurred to me: 
" Bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt ; but I 
will lie with my fathers, and thou slialt carry 
me out of Egypt, and bury me in their burying 
place." And afterwards he charges his sons 
•' bury me with say fathers in the cave that i 
in the field of Machpelah, which is before 



Richard Begg, and his monks, sturdily resisted 
this interference with their privileges ; and on 
the other hand, the officers of Bailybough, 
deeming their opponents ' priests while tbey 
prayed, but foemenwhen theyfought,' belabour- 
ed the ecclesiastics, till overpowered, as it were, 
de jure divino, they appealed to the common 
law, indicted the churchmen, and were again 
more peaceably discomfited by a verdict of ac- 
quittal. 

In subsequent tiroes the ancient, but long 
since extinct, family of the Bathes of Drum- 
condra, were seized in fee of Bailybough, but, 
under the Act of Settlement, the greater part 
thereof was granted to James, Duke of York, 
of which Alderman John Eccles, of Dublin, 
afterwards obtained a conveyance from the 
Trustees of the forfeited estates. 

I will not trouble you with other matters 
touching this little village, which might savour 
too much of the " veritable antique," and feel- 
ing that I have already occupied more than 
enough of your valuable columns, I shall, for 
the present, conclude with the following 
NOTICE 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

The writer of this article proposes, in the course 
of the ensuing weeks, to visit, by easy stages, 
Marino, Clontarf Town, Castle and Sheds; 
Kilbamck, Sutton, and so to Howth — return- 
ing by way of Beldoyle, Raheny, and Killester. 



who had been declared Regent of France du- 
ring the minority of her son, still possessed no 
inconsiderable authority, which indeed she con- 
tinued to exercise in a yet more sovereign man- 
ner, during the reign of Henry III. Kuur 
days after the splendid nuptial ceremony, de- 
scribed in the opening of tie first volume of 
Gertrude, the massacre of St. Bartholomew's 
day was perpetrated, namely, on the 24th > f 
August, 1572. The heroiue of the story, was 
the youngest daughter of Guy, Count of Fr«n- 
tcnaye, who having embraced the reformed 
doctrines, had kept aloof from court, and 
brought up his family iu solitude, at some dis- 
tance from Paris. His elder daughters were 
already married to Hungarian noblemen of tb« 
Huguenot persuasion. Gertrude, the only one 
remaining, was but in her fourteenth year: ws 
shall introduce her, however, in the words of 
the author : — 

" Brightly arose the sun on the twenty-fourt* 
of August, and almost as brightly sparkled the 
eyes which its beams awoke that day. The 
morning breezes played amongst the leaves of 
the forest trees. Rosy clouds, tinged with gold, 
spread themselves over the eastern horizon; 
the birds, in thrilling chorus, assembled to sa- 
lute the god of day ; the tops of the distant 
hills were bathed with radiant light ; hundreds 
of peasants, with happy faces and holiday garbs, 
were assembled by day-break on the spacious 
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lawn which bounded the castle on every side 
but that which was bathed by the bright waters 
of the capricious river, now flowing gently in 
soft blue waves, and now sparkling over the 
pebbles and moss-grown stones that lay in its 
glittering bed. All were early in movement 
within the castle. It was a jour de fete among 
the peasantry, and the family of Frontenaye 
had assembled early to see the peasants carry 
flotvers and fruit in procession to the church of 
their patron saint. It was also the birth-day 
of Gertrude, whose beauty drew forth a mur. 
mur of admiration, when she appeared with her 
mother and sisters among the crowd. She 
seemed indeed a personification of youthful hap. 
piness and beauty. Her figure was slight, her 
step like that of the bounding deer when first 
he treads the forest glades in all the pride of 
youthful majesty, brushing the dew from the 
flowery grass, and breathing the fresh morning 
air when alone it sighs in all its purity. Her 
clear blue eye was like the vault of heaven 
when you have seen the angry clouds disperse 
and the blue sky smile out as if in joy that its 
beauty wasno longer hidden. Herhairresembled 
dark and burnished gold, and was so long, that 
when she stood, its waving tresses touched the 
ground. According to the fashion of the age, 
those who were married gathered up their locks 
under the velvet coif generally worn by ma- 
trons ; Gertrude wore her hair uncovered, and 
hanging down, ornamented only by a coronal 
of large white roses." 

The same night when the family were all 
assembled on this festal occasion, the castle was 
broken into by a band of assassins shouting, 
Fm! Fuel massacrez les Huguenots, who mur- 
dered all save Gertrude and an infant son of 
one of her sisters ; they accidentally escaped 
by being absent at the moment from the scene 
of slaughter. She slowly recovers the shock, 
and the violent fever that succeeded it, and forms 
a close and intimate friendship with an aged 
and venerable abbot in her neighbourhood, who, 
in common with all the monks of his convent, 
uniformly expresses a degree of abhorrence of 
the St. Bartholomew massacre, somewhat in- 
consistent with the well-known fact, that 
Gregory XIII. who then occupied the papal 
chair, not content with celebrating high mass, 
and chaunting a solemn Te Deum. in honour of 
the glorious act, resolved to perpetuate his ap- 
probation of it to posterity, by causing a medal 
to be struck with his own profile on one side, 
and on the reverse, the destroying angel ex- 
terminating the Protestants, with the legend, 
Huguenotorum strages. 

After several years of solitude and sorrow, 
Gertrude is at length tempted, by a variety of 
circumstances, to accept the invitation of her 
cousin the Duchess de Montbazon to repair to 
court, and become maid of honour to Madame 
Catherine, sister of the king of Navarre. Her 
first introduction at the Court of France, is 
thus described : — 

" Amid the blaze of a hundred lamps, among 
statues of marble, and vases of alabaster, in 
suites of illuminated apartments filled with the 
rich perfume of the most fragrant flowers, and 
breathing with all the enchantments of beauty 
and music. Gertrude was now presented to the 
royal family of France, and in a more particu- 
lar manner to the Princess of Navarre, of whose 
household she was in future to form a part. 
Murmurs of admiration and whispers of envy 
flew round the room as she entered leaning on 
th» ana of Madame de Montbazon. 



" ' Heavens !' said the Duchess, " what 
fields of waving white feathers there are to- 
night!' 

" ' It seems almost a uniform,' said Ger- 
trude. 

" ' And are you aware of the reason ? ' asked 
her companion. ' It is entirely out of com- 
pliment to the King of Navarre, who on all 
occasions is distinguished by his snow-white 
plume. He will believe you have come hither 
to insult him : but no, there are other heads 
to be seen without his favourite ornament, — 
the rallying point on all occasions whether in 
the gay assembly, or in the bloody field of 
battle.' 

" Madame de Montbazon was enchanted with 
the admiration which her cousin excited. It 
was the first time Gertrude had worn any dress 



appearance of extreme cordiality; and by Ma- 
dame Catherine, with the delight of a child 
obtaining possession of a long coveted toy. 
The Queen-mother was not handsome; her 
features were irregular, and her figure bad. 
But there was an expression of keen intelli- 
gence in her eyes, and of queen-like dignity in 
her whole appearance, which, added to the 
splendour of her dress, rendered her a distin- 
guished and majestic-looking personage. Up- 
accustomed to conceal her feelings, Gertrude 
shuddered almost visibly as she was obliged to 
touch with her lips the hand of the Queen - 
dowager. She looked with horror at the fiend 
who, in woman's guise, had in cold blood 
planned the murder of tens of thousands. 

" ' Lady de Frontenaye,' whispered the 
Duchess, in a warning tone : * speaking eyes 



but a black one; and when her toilette was com- are dangerous. I read your feelings, and, be- 
pleted, she almost started at her own loveliness, lieve me, so may others. Do not look as if 
and perhaps she had a secret pleasure in think- you gazed upon a basilisk.' 
ing that she would thus appear in the eyes of " The King had not yet made his appearance, 
De Beaumont. Contrary extremes sometimes but his absence appeared to cause little regret, 
produce the same effect, and complete seclusion while that of the King of Navarre, who had 
may preserve a native elegance of air and man- been absent for two days at a hunting party, 
ner as much as a constant residence in refined was loudly deplored. The Queen, whose beau- 
society. At Frontenaye, Gertrude was a queen, tiful eyes were turned with anxiety towards the 
in the habit of receiving universal homage and folding doors, at length rose, and, taking Ger- 
respect ; the contrary would rather have sur- trade's arm, offered to introduce her to his Ma- 
prised her. Knowing herself to be beautiful, jesty in his private cabinet; hoping, perhaps, 
she was totally indifferent about it, and had no that she mi?ht prove a sufficient attraction to 
idea of its being considered so great an ad- induce his Majesty to bestow a little of his time 
vantage. The unaffected and simple dignity upon the company. This Prince, the favourite 
of her manners therefore was even more sur- son of the Queen-dowager, and who, when 
prising to the new society in which she found Duke of Anjou, had given so fair a promise of 
herself, than her personal beauty; and many a future excellence, had, since his accession to the 
young lady who, alarmed at the report of her throne, totally changed his character. Sunk 
wonderful beauty, had consoled herself with the { in the lowest excesses, weak, wavering, and 
reflection that her manners must be those of a superstitious, the few glimpses of his former 
country rustic, was mortified to find that she character, which he still displayed, only served, 
was as distinguished for elegance as for her per- i like light shooting athwart the gloom of a dun- 
sonal charms. g eon > t0 render his present vices more conspi- 

" ' Holy Virgin ! ' sighed a youthful wor- . cuous. He received Gertrude, however, with a 
shipper of the Muses, Le Vicomte de Mercure, degree of affability and dignified majesty, which 
who was lounging in the antichamber as she contrasted in the most ludicrous manner with 
passed through it, ' she looks like the personi- his external habiliments. He wore upon lv's 
iication of a poet's dream ! Thus must Inno- head a little red toque, such as would havn 
cence have appeared, if under the form of a ] suited a Parisian gri»ette; a mantle of bliM 
mortal she ever deigned to hold communion I taffety was thrown over his shoulders, a lou.r 
with men.' . sword hung by his side, a basket filled with 

" ' The higher we are,' said D' Aubigne with little dogs, was suspended from his neck by a 
a sneer, ' the farther we have to fall.' llong black ribbon: various pictures of saints, 

'" Oh, you merciless monster!' said the martyrs, and beauties of low rank and doubtful 



beautiful Madame de Sauves, with an affected 
air of anger, ' I am astonished how the King 
of Navarre can endure such .a cynic as you are 
Methinks you and Monsieur de Rosny must 
embitter his existence.' 

" Gertrude was delighted with the novelty 
and brilliancy of the scene. To her unexpe- 
rienced eye, every body appeared equally beau- 
tiful. She had not yet learned to distinguish 
bought complexions, false teeth, and borrowed 
locks, from the natural beauty and freshness of 
youth; and to her also, every one appeared 
happy. The false and fitful gleam of gaiety 
that plays over the features when the heart is 
breaking, in what does it differ to a casual ob- 

ver from the steady light of cheerfulness, 
emanating from a contented heart ? The eye 
of the sorrowful is as bright, and the glow on 
their cheek, it may be, brighter than that 
which illumines the countenance of the happy. 
Gertrude was received by the Queen with 
graceful affability ; by the Queen-dowager, 
whose aim it was at the present juncture to 
conciliate the Navarre party, with a well-acted 



character, ornamented the walls of his cabinet; 
a book of low ballads and licentious songs, 
and a splendidly bound livre d'heurs, were both 
open on the table before him ; a small lute-harp 
lay on one couch; on another, a silver crucifix. 
Half extended upon a velvet ottoman, lay the 
handsome but effeminate Levi-Quelus, one of 
the mignons. His long fair hair hung in curls, 
arranged with as much care as that of any of 
the court-ladies; he also wore long diamond 
ear-rings, a present from his royal master ; and 
even on the Queen's entry, he had the insolence 
to remain in the same posture, affecting to be 
asleep. Not long after, this person died of the 
wounds he received in a quarrel with one of the 
Duke of Alencon's favourites, and was mourned 
for by the King with the most passionate and 
unruly grief. He assisted in bleeding him, served 
him with his own hands, promised a hundred- 
thousand crowns to the surgeon if his life were 
saved ; and, after his death, he cut off his fair 
hair, and kept it as a relic ; took out his ear- 
rings, and wore them himself, and, shutting 
himself up in the Louvre, passed several day* 
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without seeing any one, even of his own 
family. 

» Gertrude expressed her gratitude to his 
Majesty for the title of Countess which he had 
been pleased to bestow upon her ; and the 
Queen begged of him to join the society. The 
King, however, who was engaged in feeding his 
little dogs with the thinnest possible slices of 
bread and butter, each mouthful bestowed with 
an exclamation, such as < Tims, ma mignonne ! 
manges done, mon petit toutou I Ah I mon pau~ 
we petit chert, tu as trop mange/' seemed indis- 
posed to relinquish his intellectual occupation ; 
but upon a second glance at Gertrude, he pro- 
mised to look in in the course of the evening, 
and the ladies took their leave of his Majesty, 
and returned to the party." 

Soon after this the king of Navarre returns 
from his hunting party, and Gertrude discovers 
4o her astonishment and dismay, that he is the 
man who, under the name of the Duke of Beau- 
mont, had visited her solitary castle, and won 
her heart. The story of Preciosa, a Spanish 
Jady, whom also Henry had jilted, is then 
related at considerable length : this lady forms 
an intimate friendship with Gertrude, and on 
leaving court to retire to a convent, writes her 
.the following letter: 

" ' Forgive me, dearest Gertrude, if, by 
departing without bidding you adieu, I adopt 
the only method by which I can avoid t li- 
king advantage of your generous offer. 1 go 
with a breaking heart, and thoughts yet un- 
weaned from this wretched world. I leave but 
'two behind me in whose fate I am interested, 
Henry of Navarre and yourself. For him I 
fear not : first, because he is a man ; and se- 
condly, because- he is of a happy disposition, 
and one in whom sorrow passes lightly over, 
leaving but a gentle and easily-effaced impres- 
sion. I leave him in the midst of pleasures ; 
and if dangers lurk beneath them, he is a man, 
he can defend himself. Men are subject to die 
violent deaths ; but they almoBt have it in then- 
power to shape the destiny of their lives. My 
last prayer to Heaven shall be for him. Though 
he has disenchanted my existence, and made my 
Ufe but a dreary journey to the grave ; though 
but for him I might have lived honoured and 
beloved, and died respected, and in peace, 
yet I forgive him. Alas ! does he think, do 
men think, that the hearts of women are but 
toys to trifle with ? or haply, do they believe 
them formed of such hard material that they 
will not break? They know not — care not. 
It is not then of men I speak ; it is not for 
Henry of Navarre I tremble. Gertrude, it 
is for you. You are a woman, — therefore de- 
stined from your cradle to misery. You have 
a heart, therefore you will feel that misery — 
Yes — from the cradle to the grave, woman's 
life is but a chain of sorrow ; and if some 
bright flowers embellish her early days — if some 
vivid joys are thrown around her path in the 
morning of life, how bitterly do they contrast 
with her future years ! How often do the sor- 
rows of her whole existence arise from those 
very hours of pleasure ! brief — fleeting — dan- 
gerous. Oh ! who would grieve for the death of 
an infant daughter ! Who would not rather re- 
joice that she did not grow up to be a woman ; 
an unprotected, deserted, unpitied woman? Me- 
thinks, if any of our sex are happy, it can only 
arise from two causes ; from a hardened heart, 
or an insensible one. Why are we not taught 
this by our instructors ? Why are we not told 
that we are victims, and given time to prepare 



for our fate? Why are we led into the world 
as godesses, decked with flowers, radiant with 
the smiles of anticipated joys, surrounded by flat- 
tering words ? It is a cruel deception : we are 
forced to marry those we hate, and thus we are 
chained to sorrow through life ; or worse than 
this, we marry those we love, and in a short 
period we are repaid by ingratitude and neglect. 
We lead a life of resignation, and try to appear 
contented, and pass our lives like statues, with 
hearts of stone, or of brass ; or we catch at a 
passing pleasure, and try to deaden our grief, 
and we are defamed, insulted, vilified ; or we 
sin, and our portion is — remorse, desertion, and 
despair. 

" ' As I write, my grief, which I thought 
at its height, increases. I know not why I 
write ; but that sorrow, like a river, long pent 
up, overflows its banks, and gushes forth in 
torrents. I enter the cloister — I take the veil: 
but what a heart will beat beneath the habit of 
the nun! How can I pronounce my vows, 
till my mind is weaned from the things of time? 
Yet the society of the holy-minded may pro- 
duce holy thoughts. 

" ' Lost as I am, I venture to advise you 
for the present, remain where you are ; see the 
King of Navarre as usual. When you look 
on him, gay and contented, think of me. En- 
deavour to accustom yourself to his presence. 
Among those who have offered you their hearts 
and fortunes, there are many worthy of you. 
But fate will have its way ; and if you are des- 
tined to be happy, you can but try to meet 
the blow as nobly as you can ; and endeavour 
at least to retain the consolation of reflecting 
that you are not the cause of your own misfor- 
tunes. Adieu! the streets are beginning to 
give signs of life. A happy artizan passes by, 
singing to his morning work. A little ragged 
boy gazes on the Louvre with envying eyes, 
thinking perchance that sorrow may not enter 
those walls. For the last time, I see the sun 
shining upon Paris. Scenes of short-lived 
pleasure, and of ever-during woe, adieu ! — 
All are at rest within the palace. When they 
waken, there is but one who will enquire for 
me. Oh ! that there were some short yet sin- 
less method of freeing oneself from the burden 
of life ! But, for a guilty soul to venture, un- 
bidden, into his presence, whose eyes are too 
pure to behold iniquity ! — No ! fear not, Ger- 
trude. I trust to Heaven's mercy alone for a 
speedy deliverance. Adieu, adieu." ' 

The end is, that Gertrude dies on witnessing 
the ceremony of Preciosa taking the veil. 
There is little, as may easily be seen, in the 
plot of the story, but the interest is well kept 
up by liveliness of narrative and variety of in- 
cident. The historical portraits are pretty ac- 
curately given. Sometimes indeed, as in the 
description of the reception of the king of 
Poland on his journey to his dominions, by the 
elector Palatine, we could have wished our 
fair author had adhered to the simplicity of 
Brantome and De Thou, instead of follow- 
ing the gratuitous amplifications of Mongez and 
Browning, but this, perhaps, were too much to 
expect from a novelist. As the character of the 
Queen-mother (Catharine de Medicis) forms 
so prominent a feature in this work, we are 
tempted to transcribe the following brief sum- 
mary of it, which we remember struck us 
forcibly in reading over davila, as a singular 
proof of truth and honesty in a writer who, 
from his position, was naturally and necessa- 
rily very reluctant to give any testimony that 



could militate against her memory and reputa- 
tion. Fu tenutu di fede fuUacusima, avida, o 
piik tosto sprezzante del sangue humano piit 
assai de quello che aUa tenerezza del sesso femi- 
nile si convenga : et apparve in molte occasioni, 
che net conseguire i suoi fini, quantunque buoni, 
stbnasse honesti quei mezzi, che gli parevano 
utiii al suo disegno, ancorcht! per se medesimi 
Jbssero veramente iniqui o perjidiosi. 



Hired of Erin j a Poem. By Charles Doyne 
Sillery, Author of Vallery, or the Citadel 

of the Lake Edinburgh, Constable and 

Co. ; and Hurst and Chance, London. 

The first two books of Eldred, the only ones 
contained in this little volnme, the author in- 
forms us are merely experimental. The re- 
ception of these, he says, will determine whe- 
ther he is to proceed further with the poem, 
or leave his hero where he found him, wrapt 
in his own solitary contemplations, amid the 
wild sublimities of the Emerald Isle. Mr. 
Sillery, we should apprise our readers, is him- 
self an Irishman ; and though he has visited 
foreign parts, and stored his fancy with a co- 
pious store- of eastern imagery, he is still 
abundantly youthful and Irish in his taste and 
judgment. But as our readers doubtless would 
feel gratified to be introduced to so desirable 
an acquaintance, .they will permit us to do 
them that delicate honour through the medium 
of a bit of newspaper eloquence, which we 
take the liberty of transcribing from the Edin- 
burgh Observer : — " A more enthusiastic 
child of song than Charles Doyne Sillery, has 
rarely appeared on this terraqueous globe. — 
Like Anacreon Moore, his wit flashes in in- 
cessant coruscations. Like the same illustrious 
bard, he sings his own songs, and dashes even 
his prose with poetical omature. He pos- 
sesses, moreover, the astronomical enthusiasm 
of a Newton, the philosophic vein of a Brown, 
and the mechanical skill of a Watt. About 
the ordinary size, and exceedingly slender is 
figure ; we never look upon his eye, gleaming 
with intellectual fire, but we think of the 

* mighty soul, that, working out its way, 

Frctteth the puny body to decay. 

Mr. Sillery is still very, very young ; yet he 
has visited, not only mentally, but bodily, the 
uttermost parts of the earth. He has been 
rocked by the tropic billows — has seen the 
tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte — doubled the 
cape of storms — gazed on the palmy headlands 
of Hindustan, and learnt to eat with chop- 
sticks in China." 

Throughout the preface to Eldred, there i» 
a somewhat suspicious anxiety observable to 
anticipate and repel the charge of plagiarism ; 
and especially any insinuation of having fol- 
lowed or imitated Lord Byron. Our readers 
will perhaps be better able to guess at the mo- 
tives of this violent disclaimer, when they have 
read the three following stanzas, taken iron 1 
different parts of the work : — 



" 'Tis sweet to walk by the deep ocean's roar. 
When foam and sunshine crisp the emerald billow* : 
*Tis sweet to wander through the forest boar, 
Embowered, with singing birds, mid clustering 

willows : — 
Sweet 'tis to rove when autumn's gold-leaf yellows 
Lawns, cornfields, gToves ; all Nature's wide donn- 

ntons 
When Flora laughs, and rich Pomona mellows.— 
But sweeter far than alt those earthly minions, _ 

To lift the soul to Heaven on Contemplation's pin»» 



